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I trust he or she who has perused the above, will not ex- 
perience a like sensation in looking over the memorandum of 
costs : 

First Room. 
Brussels Carpet Rug, at 90 ceots per yard 
Unpaioted pine Bedstead .... 
Unpainted pine Bureau .... 

2 Window Poles ..... 
40 yards Ribbon for same, at 20 cents per yard 
8 yards Batiste for Curtains, at 12 cents per yard . 
Carpenter for Canopy .... 
7 yards pink Sateen for same, at 12 cents per yard 

3 1-2 yards Batiste for same 
Two Rocking Chairs, at sale 
2 yards pistache Green Sateen for same 
5 yards Batiste for same .... 

Crewell for Embroidery .... 

Brass ....... 

FishiDg Rods for Camp Kettle . 

Total 

Mikado Room. 
Ash Bed-room Set .... 

Silk for Umbrella Canopy . . - . 

Silk for Windows, at 60 cents per yard 
Four Japanese Tidies .... 

Total . . . . 

White Room. 
White Bed- room Set ..... 
Brussels Carpet Rug, at 90 cents per yard 
Three Picture Frames .... 

Silk for Picture Mats .... 
Carpenter for Canopy .•'.... 

5 1-2 yards Batiste for same 
8 yards Batiste for Curtains 

Total 

Total cost for furnishing Bed-rooms 
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STUDIES FOR THE INTERIOR DECORATION OF 
CITY HOUSES. 

THE STAIRWAY. 

By Ralph A. Cram. 



ET us see what can one do with 
a stairway on a twenty-five 
foot lot ? To be sure it may 
be placed in the centre of the 
house, taking up the entire 
width, which is a vast gain, 
but it must be lighted from a 
skylight from the top, except 
in the very rare cases of a 
corner house, and so there is 
no chance for that gi eatest 
?: beauty of a stairway, an ac- 
companying possession of 
painted windows. Moreover 
the centre hallway must inevitably be dark and gloomy. Mir- 
rors and white paint are almost useless here, although better 
than nothing. No ; as it is the case is very desperate, and so 
what might be one of the most beautiful features in a house 
becomes a thing of offense, to be avoided as soon as may be, 
whereas it should be in contemporary, as in the work of the 
last two centuries, a thing of delight, where one could linger 
and forget one's self in some sunny corner among cushions and 
flowers, with a bit of fine painted glass or a leaded casement. 

There is something very fascinating and quite inexplicable 
about one of these rare old stairways in a Jacobean or Eliza- 
bethan house, for strangely enough the men of these times built 
quite the most charming stairways ever seen. Wherein the 
charm lies is hard to say, but it is evident and very refreshing. 
\ There is such variety, color, richness of light and shade. It is 
like the difference between the Pen country and North Wales. 
But although this charm is little known, it is quite recognized 
in cases of evening festivities. The stairway vies with the ball- 
room in its attractive properties, and there are very many who 
I feel sure quite give it place above the whirling and exciting 
but unsatisfactory ball room. 

Punch has a very good thing on this point : two ladies 
house-hunting, standing on the stairway, one of whom says, "It 
would really be a very nice house for a party." " But are the 
rooms not rather email for dancing?" "Well, yes, but then you 
know it is such a capital staircase." They have always been 



captivating ever since the time of Jacob and his ladder, and in 
something the same way. 

Of course the objection to darkness does not hold in the 
evening, when the light is artificial, and so we get along pretty 
well, but we shall never have truly good stairways until we cast 
away once and forever all idea of a lot of land five times as long 
as it is broad. But accepting the inevitable, what are we to do ? 
Very surely to put the stairway in a hall by itself between the 
rooms at the front and the rear. This might almost be taken 
as an invariable rule. Possibly the reaction in favor of winding 
and broken stairways has gone almost too far, resulting some- 
times in confusion, inconvenience and affectation. Yet here, as 
in all else, personal fancy must in great measure govern the de- 
sign Some may favor the eminently French, palatial and 
stately flight ascending straight to a wide landing, from which 
two narrower runs mount at right angles, a balcony or a mirror 
filling the central wall space. Others, on the contrary, may quite 
prefer for a house of the same nature the winding and picturesque 
Jacobean stairways, up which one mounts with constant sur- 
prises Both are good, the only difference is that on one you 
will feel somewhat as though you were participating in an affair 
of state, as though a vision of a courtly marquis or even the 
Grande Monarque, or a stately marshal, or possibly the First 
Consul, would come before you at any moment, while on the 
other you will know that you are taking part, not in a pageant, 
but in something personal, devoid of weighty dignity, but very 
charming and comfortable and perhaps literary and intellectual. 
You may take your choice. The only trouble comes when you 
do not ; when you let your architect choose for you, and so live 
in a house which does not fit you at all. 

Yet it may be said that there are certain qualities which 
should be found in any stairway, that are independent of per- 
sonal predilections. Except in the most private and secluded 
homes there should be something architectural about the stair- 
way, something a little formal, even constructive. For it is not 
a living room, it is essentially a place of passage, and except in 
any cosey nooks that may be connected with it and where the 
work cannot be too personal and delicate — should be treated as 
such, — broadly, that is, effectively. It is scarcely a place for ex- 
quisite detail or delicate forms. Rather should it by its apparent 
strength express its carrying power, and by its broad detail be 
calculated to impress one in passing rather than on long ac- 
quaintance, as in a living room. It seems to me that there is no 
place in a house where the decoration should be richer in color 
and more mellow in tone than here. Chiefly, perhaps, because 
stairways have always been so bare and cheerless. Whenever a 
window is in any way possible, get it : and then fill it with the 
richest possible stained glass, and if the light must come from 
the top, let the glass here be warmly colored at least, even if 
the exigencies of the dark hall below make deep or rich coloring 
out of the question. Tropical plants are good anywhere and 
particularly so here. They give life where otherwise would be 
none. 

On the first floor the rooms are all for temporary occupancy, 
above they are for living, and as the reception room below 
makes the intrusion of visitors into the privacy of the household 
quite unnecessary, all above the stairway may be quite unre- 
servedly personal. It is the entrance into the sacred portion of 
the house. May we soon see the coming of that blessed time 
when cities are abandoned for ever as places of existence, and 
when we shall be able to do as did the Poinpeians, pass without 
mounting a step the outer rooms to the inner sanctuary, and so 
through to a wide, sunny court of an acre or more, with flowers 
and trees and fruit and birds. One would think that we had 
enough of voluntary imprisonment in griininy, noissome cities, 
without much of anything to make life therein tolerable. 

But to return to our stairway. The woodwork is of oak, 
stained a warm sienna, not dark, but lighter in tone than the work 
below, and acting as a transition from the darkness and solidity 
of the lower regions to the lightness above. The stonework that 
appears in the walls and arches and piers is of Caen stone, the 
walls above the high dado being of plaster, colored a warm light 
purplish red, neutral in color and low in tone. The woodwork 
that appears above at the ceiling is of oak, scarcely touched 
with sienna stain, framing panels of stamped leather, chiefly 
pale yellow and gold, and the glass itself is shades of light 
yellow with sienna here and there, accented by a few bullseyes 
of turquoise blue. The metal work is copper, with a little gold, 
and the draperies are generally toned to sienna, accented with 
dull blue and green — colors which appear prominently in the 
rugs on the landings. Of course it is impossible to describe a 
color. Take any random list of names that may describe as 
nearly as possible a series of colors, give them to two artists and 
tell them to translate the words into colors — and see what you 
get. Color can not be described in any way. Translate Turner's 
"Aggripina" or "Sun of Venice" into adequate words if you 
can. But if there is one point on which we in America can 
stand with any other contemporary country it is that of color, 
and if color work is to be done one need fear nothing so long 
as Lafarge and the Associated Artists remain in existence. 
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